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“I will try to explain,” laughs Myriam Suchet, “But it’s not 
so easy for me to do in English.” 

This is a fitting introduction to the work of the multi- 
lingual PhD graduate in humanities. Her program 
combined comparative literature, translation and com- 

Suchet studied the political, theoretical and philo- 
sophice! implications of translation, in cotutelle between 
Université Charles-de-Gaulle - Lille 3 in France and Con- 
cordia’s Centre for Interdisciplinary Studies in Society 
and’ Caltare;"which oversees the humanities doctoral 
program. This spring. she received word that her work 
bad earned her the prestigious Governor General’s Aca- 
demac Gold Medal. 


The medal is awarded to the graduate student with, 


the highest academic standing across all university 
programs. The Governor General has been granting 
Concordia one gold medal for each November convo- 
cation, and one silver (for undergraduate achievement) 
in June. This year, Concordia’s enrolment has made it 
eligible for both one gold and one silver medal at each 


convocation, making Suchet Concordia’s first gold med-. 


allist at spring convocation. 


David Mamane left medicine for math. | comconoia UNIVERSITY 


Justin GIOVANNETT! 


David Mamane doesn’t have a perfect GPA, but his 4.29 
out of 4.3 earned him the silver Academic Medal from 
Canada’s Governor General, awarded to Concordia’s 


However, even before defending her 520-page PhD 
thesis, she had written a scholarly book, published in her 
native France, on the subject of translation in the realm 
of post-colonial literature. 

“Most of the time,” she explains, “the discourse that 
we have about translation represents it as a bridge, and 
makes us believe there are two existing shores: the depar- 
ture shore and the target shore. But if we actually look 
into the practice of translation, discovering the source 
language and the target language — and the water in be- 
tween them — is not so easy. You're always struggling, 
because sometimes it blurs.” 

Central to her research is the concept of heterolinguis- 
tic texts, literature that contains or makes reference to 
multiple languages. 

“With texts that are written in several different lan- 
guages, what do you do when you try to translate them?” 
she asks. Her thesis addressed this puzzle, and in under- 
taking it Suchet pioneered the first complete study of 
heterolinguism. 

Suchet unanimously received the highest possible 
grade for the thesis’s “originality, erudition and excep- 
tional contribution to the advancement of knowledge,” 
according to her thesis examiners. 

During her time in Montreal, Suchet lived with two 


highest ranking undergraduate. 

“It would have been a 4.3 if it hadn’t been for a group 
project, but I’m not going to blame them,” laughs Ma- 
mane, an Actuarial Mathematics student. “It’s 4.299, or 
something like that.” 

Mamane has accepted a full-time position in January 
at Aon, a company that creates sophisticated models to 
calculate risk for corporations. He will also be presented 
with Concordia’s Mappin and Eric O’Connor Math- 
ematics medals at his graduation in June. 

Four years ago, Mamane completed McGill’s pre-med 
program and was about to start at their medical school 
toward a career in pediatrics when he decided that math 
was his true passion. 

“Straight out of CEGEP I went into pre-med at Mc- 
Gill. My CEGEP grades were great due to my math and 
physics. I don’t know why I leaned towards medicine,” 
says Mamane. “Don’t get me wrong: I volunteered in 
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GREAT GRADS 


Students see the classroom 
as just the beginning. 


Myriam Suchet’s doctoral thesis earned top honours. 
COURTESY MYRIAM SUCHET 


roommates — one from Spain and the other from Co- 
lombia — so she spoke Spanish at home, studied in 
English, and worked on her thesis in French. She says 
that her entire experience of North American education 
had an impressive effect on her. 

Having returned to France, she now teaches at the 
Ecole normale supérieure de Lyon, where she applies her 
Concordia experience daily. 

“I teach in completely different ways now that I’m 
back,” she says. “In France, the style of teaching is that 
we're meant to pretend we know everything about ev- 
erything, and come at the class from a very didactic 
position. The first thing I do now when I enter the class- 
room, I turn all the tables around and start by discussing 
the power relationships and the reasons why we're here, 


(hed 


long before we turn to texts. Everyone is in shock! 


PERFECT 


hospitals for three years during CEGEP and my first 
year of university. I loved doing the volunteer work and 
working with kids. 

“I got into university and I could not stand biology 
and physiology at the university level. It was mind- 
numbingly boring in terms of memorization. It was just 
names and terms that went nowhere.” 

Mamane switched into a joint program in biology 
and mathematics and graduated with his first BSc from 
McGill. Now, two years later, he has earned his second 
BSc at Concordia. 

While some might think that Mamane’s high GPA 
was the product of taking an easy route, they would be 
wrong. 

“I had four 400-level classes and an intense finance 
elective this last semester. I’m actually surprised I got the 
grades I did,” says Mamane. 
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MARKETING MAJOR ON MATa 


ital clerk reinforced people and management 


Guillaume Boivin’s co-op experience landed him a job with Tourisme Montréal. | concorois Universiry 


Beverty AKERMAN 


Guillaume Boivin’s enthusiasm for everything he under- 
takes comes through loud and clear when he describes 
his past, present and future. Currently employed at Tour- 
isme Montréal, he’s graduating from Concordia’s John 
Molson School of Business with a major in marketing 
and a minor in management. 


Boivin distinguished himself by the remarkable num- 
ber of internships he was offered while studying in the 
co-op program, and with his approach to mentoring fel- 
low students. 

He chose Concordia because of its co-op program and 
was “very happy to get in,” he adds. Boivin’s first intern- 
ship was at Pratt & Whitney in strategic planning and 
international business development. He was involved in 
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BEVERLY AKERMAN 


After graduating from Ryerson University with a BA in 
radio and television arts, Chery! Sim began working at the 
National Film Board (NFB). Her goal was to take video 
documentaries “to the next level, to make them video art, 
drive them into experimental territory. I wanted them to 
be a political tool and a way to tell personal stories.” Sim 
managed to live her dream, working at the NFB’s celebrat- 
ed feminist Studio D in the ’90s. 

From there, she moved to artist-run non-profit or- 
ganizations run by collectives aimed at helping other 
artists. Sim became exhibition coordinator at Montreal’s 
Oboro, a new media arts centre, in 1997, “a very nine-to- 
five job: administration, logistics, communications and 
grant-writing.” 

By 2006, she craved stimulation and knew she had to 
return to her artistic practice. She’d heard about Concor- 
dia’s Master of Arts in Media Studies, and was admitted 
in 2007, some 15 years after her BA. She kept work- 
ing full time, feeling like she “had a foot in two highly 
complementary worlds.” Her fellow students were a little 
younger but “very supportive and incredibly generous.” 
The faculty was extremely “open and flexible, helping to 
meld my interests with the multidisciplinary nature of 
their program.” 
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forecasting airplane sales for the company’s largest cus- 
tomer. Those figures helped him determine sales for Pratt 
& Whitney’s engines. 

Boivin’s second placement was at Tourisme Montréal. 
They invited him to do a third placement, but he says, 
“I refused because I really wanted to try as many differ- 
ent areas as I could.” The decision obviously didn’t hurt 
his standing at Tourisme Montréal since Boivin is now 
working with them full time. He’s developing and main- 
taining partnerships between the tourism office and local 
hotels, restaurants, attractions and related businesses. 

“At the start of the co-op program, they asked for 
people interested in mentoring, to help students with 
their resumés, cover letters and interview skills,” he says. 
“When you don’t have any business experience, you need 
something that lets you stand out from the crowd. That 
helps you get an interview. 

“Once youre in the door, you have to position your- 
self as the best person for the job, and explain why. Most 
people are shy about showing their potential,” he says. He 
encouraged his fellow students to keep looking forward. 

Boivin traces his success to eight months as an emer- 
gency room clerk at Hépital Notre-Dame. “I was the 
person behind the window. The day went by so quickly, 
and I was always called on to do something outside my 
job description.” He was then transferred to handling 
admissions for 450 beds, juggling the needs of patients, 
doctors and nurses, all without getting rattled. “It’s all 
about creating good relationships,” he says. It was this ex- 
perience that signalled his potential to companies. 


Chery! Sim (at left) used video to present her research on Asian women’s identity. | courresy CHeRYt sité 


Instead of a thesis, Sim produced “a beautiful, poetic 
video entitled Ode to the Cheongsam. It explored issues 
of women’s identity and ethnic dress in relation to tradi- 
tional Chinese dress,” says Sim’s MA supervisor, Monika 
Kin Gagnon. 

“The word that sums up these women’s attitudes best 
is ‘ambivalence,” Sim explains. “They have this desire to 
wear the cheongsam and yet a sense of fear and respon- 
sibility in doing so. Because it’s so form-fitting, Asian 


prostitutes in movies are often shown in cheongsam, for 
example. So there’s this fear of reinforcing sexual and ra- 
cial stereotypes.” Yet women still want to honour their 
traditions and see cheongsam as a way of connecting 
with their heritage. 

Sim plans to keep her current position at DHC/ART 
Foundation for Contemporary Art as she starts a PhD in 
the fall at the Université du Québec 4 Montréal. 
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Kaushik Roy researches the security applications of iris recognition technology. | courtesy KAusHiK ROY 


Justin GEOVANNETTE 


From his lab at the University of Waterloo, Kaushik 
Roy is the first person in Canada to work exclusively on 
security applications for iris recognition, consumed 
in an effort to transform how technology reads the 
human eye. 

While Roy will receive a PhD in computer engineering 
from Concordia in fune, he has already begun a two-year 
post-doctoral research fellowship at the Pattern Analy- 
si and Machine Intelligence (PAMI) Research Group at 
Weterioo. 


SYNTHESIZING 


CANCER TREATMENT RESEARCH 


jesse B. STANIHFORTH 
What did Derek O’Flaherty do for his honour’s work in 
biochemistry that earned him the Provost’s Medal for 
Outstanding Achievement? He modified a dimer link- 
ing two nucleosides, before incorporating it into an 
oligonucleotide, which he subjected to a chemothera- 
peutic agent. 

Got that? Without a background in biochemistry it 
might be confusing, but luckily O’Flaherty explains care- 
fully, sensitive to the listener’s questions, and patiently 
works through each step until the whole thing sounds 
disturbingly simple. 

“J would very much like to teach,” he admits, and he 
will surely excel when he does. 

In the interim, however, he is busy leaping directly 
into his PhD from his bachelor’s degree in biochemis- 
try. He supplemented his degree with participation in 
Concordia’s Science College and internships through the 
Institute for Co-operative Education, earning a 4.16 GPA 
in the process. 

For his honour’s work, he synthesized DNA so that he 
could test how it responds under the influence of che- 
motherapy. Eventually he ran into trouble purifying the 
DNA he had synthesized. 

“When we make DNA,” O’Flaherty explains, “we add, 
let’s say, five or six components together, and what we 
want is only one of those six. So we must isolate that 


The PAMI Group seems like an ideal fit for some- 
one who wants to bring iris scanner technology to the 
next level. 

“Unlike the iris scanning for national ID cards or in 
airports, I am working on non-ideal iris imaging. These 
are iris images captured in an uncontrolled environment, 
maybe from a distance or in a noisy environment,” says 
Roy. “This is a great asset for surveillance.” 

Having spent his master’s and doctoral degrees re- 
searching iris recognition, Roy is considered an expert in 
the field with seven journal publications and dozens of 
conferences to his credit. 


DNA FOR 


“Before I came to Concordia for my master’s I did some 
work in retinal recognition. When I got here my supervi- 
sor saw my past research and recommended that I switch 
to iris recognition,’ says Roy. “I read a lot of papers on it, 
found that iris research was really interesting and decided 
to switch.” 

As part of the emerging field of biometrics, Roy believes 
that his research could have a significant impact on secu- 
rity in the future. 


KAUSHIK ROY 


“This can be used anywhere in homeland security, to 
access restricted information, for the identification of 
missing children or even welfare restrictions. In bank 
transactions you could use your iris structure instead of 
a password,” says Roy. 

Roy’s goal for now is to become a faculty member 
at a Canadian university and build a research group in 
biometrics. 


PL. 


Derek O'Flaherty is as good a teacher as he is a biochemist. He will also serve as valedictorian for his graduating class. 


specific product without getting all the other garbage as 
well. In simpler terms, it’s the opposite of mixing: unmix- 
ing.” That process helped him gather the information he 
needed to better monitor the effects of chemotherapy. 

O’Flaherty carries the task of purifying DNA with 
him into his doctoral studies which, like his BSc, will be 
supervised by Christopher J. Wilds (whose students are 
known as The Wilds Bunch). His first co-op work term 
was in Wilds’s lab. That ‘experience was instrumental in 
his decision to continue his education at Concordia. 


Likewise, O’Flaherty credits the patient guidance of 
Sébastien Robidoux, director of the biochemistry co-op 
program, for steering him through the competing de- 
mands of co-op and the Science College. The result was 


‘a lot of opportunity to get the hands-on experience he 


needed. 

“He is definitely an excellent professor,’ O’Flaherty 
says. “I think the fact that the Chemistry and Biochem- 
istry Program at Concordia has a lot of practical aspects, 
and a lot of lab work, also made me want to come back.” 


i 
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SERVING THE COMMUNITY — 


AROUND THE WORLD 


sducation 


Menachem Freedman credits Concordia with supporting opportunities for service. | COURTESY MENACHEM FREEDMAN 


fesse B. STANIFORTH 


Menachem Freedman wasn’t available to be interviewed 
by telephone, but he will be on stage at convocation as 
valedictorian. In between, he was in Tel Aviv working for 
the Hotline for Migrant Workers, a legal aid organization 
that assists refugees. 


JusTiIN GIOVANNETTE 


Three years before Kyler Kelly started studying film ani- 
mation at Concordia, his brother gave him a set of the 
complete works of Norman McLaren, a pioneer anima- 
tor who transformed the National Film Board. 

So it is fitting that Kelly received the Norman McLaren 
Award, Concordia’s highest animation honour. The prize 
was announced on May 5, as part of the Mel Hoppen- 
heim School of Cinema’s annual awards presentation. 

“Tt was really nice to win that award because McLaren 
is the animator that best represents the fine arts aspect of 
animation that I strive towards,” says Kelly, who gradu- 
ates in June. “His work is all about experimenting.” 

Kelly’s award-winning movie, The Summit, is an emo- 
tional story of two climbers ascending a peak and shows 
his dedication to experimentation. 


CLIMBING TO 
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“What is special about the movie is that it doesn’t fol- 
low the trend. A lot of animation is about looking more 
and more real, but in this movie everything is a water- 
colour done by hand,” says Kelly, who has a large tower 
of watercolour paintings of all of the movie’s characters, 
mountains and rocks. 

The Summit took Kelly nearly eight months to create, 
dominating the final year of his undergraduate studies. 

Looking back at his time at Concordia, Kelly remem- 
bers his time as a teaching assistant with a laugh. 

“It was a great experience in solving many, many 
problems and being okay when something goes terribly 


T 


It’s par for the course: As a student, he helped found 
the Concordia chapter of the Canadian anti-genocide ad- 
vocacy group Stand. He also trained as an emergency first 
responder in Céte Saint-Luc, volunteered with Hillel, 
the Ghetto Shul and the Montreal Holocaust Memorial 
Centre. Somehow he found additional time to serve as 
the Liberal Arts Society Vice-President Administration, 


HE SUMMIT 


N 


rere his mouth is with tireless 


and as a councillor on the Concordia Student Union and 
as a student senator. 

Of course, he still managed to maintain a stellar GPA 
at thé Liberal Arts College, earning their top academic 
prize. His sister, Ariela Freedman, is a professor at the 
college, but it’s fairly clear he’s not riding on her coattails. 

Asked by email how he found time for it all, he thanks 
his mother for supporting him so he could concentrate 
on volunteer work. He’s also grateful to his professors for 
letting him miss classes and shift due dates. But he adds, 
“A normal university schedule leaves plenty of time to 
both do your homework and work on projects of your 
own. While there was certainly pressure, I generally had 
enough time for everything.” 

He’s also grateful for the opportunity 
to synthesize his studies and his activist 
projects. His honours thesis on migra- 
tion theory provided the foundation for 
his work with refugees in Canada and 
Israel. 

Inspired by Sen. and LGen (ret) Roméo 
Dallaire’s account of the United Na- 
tions’ experience in Rwanda, along with 
news reports of the ongoing atrocities 
in Sudan, Freedman established a Stand 
chapter. 

“Stand Concordia is only two years 
old,” Freedman says, “But we’ve accomplished some im- 
pressive things. If a group of students feel strongly about 
a particular issue, Concordia offers a number of support 
systems to help your projects bloom.” 

He adds, “There was a real feeling of mission, a belief 
that the goal of the university was not to produce egg- 
heads, but to serve the community. I’m proud to have 
been a part of an institution that has this mission as one 
of its primary goals.” 


Kyler Kelly working in his studio. Stills and designs from The Summit are behind him on his wall. | COURTESY KYLER KELLY 


wrong,” says Kelly about helping with some of the pro- 
gram’s antiquated equipment. 

“When someone is in the middle of a shot and some- 
thing goes wrong with the film inside the camera — they 
are 50-year-old cameras — you need to turn off all the 
lights, open up the camera, feel for the problem, fix it and 
shut it. It’s literally working in the dark,” says Kelly. 

Kelly has just submitted his film to an Ottawa film 
festival, the first step in his career as an independent 
filmmaker. 


STUDENTS WILL RECEIVE 


DEGREES FROM THE FACULTY 
OF FINE ARTS THIS MONTH. 
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INDUSTRIOUS STUDENT 
AIMS HIGH 


Raissa El-Haddad has combined classroom knowledge with workplace experience. | COURTESY RAISSA EL-HADDAD 


BevertY AKERMAN 


Raissa El-Haddad enrolled in Concordia’s four-year in- 
dustrial engineering program as soon as she arrived in 
Montreal in 2007. 

“What I liked about the Concordia program was that it 
covers both the engineering and the management fields. 
The possibilities were unlimited,” El-Haddad says. This 
self-confessed perfectionist was recently honoured with 
the Jaan Seber Medal, an award given to the most out- 
standing undergraduate in industrial engineering. Her 
resumé also features the Concordia Medal, presented 
by the Concordia University Alumni Association to an 


fesse B. STANIFORTH 


Zhuo Ling decided that his chances for grad school 
would be improved if he combined his studies in finance 
at the John Molson School of Business (JMSB) with a 
second major in economics. But that meant a joint de- 
gree between two Faculties (economics is in the Faculty 
of Arts and Science). 

It had never been done before. For most students this 
is where the anecdote would end; however, Ling is not a 
run-of-the-mill student. 

He got the chairs of both departments and George 
Kanaan, Associate Dean Academic and Student Affairs at 
the JMSB to back his proposal. Although Ling is graduat- 
ing, he’s passed the torch to the incoming Vice-President 
Academic of the Commerce and Administration Stu- 
dents’ Association who has pledged to see the double 
major through to its institution. 

“I know it’s a long process,” says Ling, reflecting on the 
18 months that have passed since he began the project. 
“I won't be benefitting from the double major, but hope- 
fully future generations of JMSB students could have that 
choice.” 

Before beginning his campaign, Ling was already 
involved at Concordia, participating in the Chinese Stu- 
dents Association. He received so much support for his 


undergraduate demonstrating superlative leadership 
in both academic and non-academic fields. Candidates 
need outstanding commendations from both peers and 
the faculty to be eligible for the medal. 

At 22, El-Haddad has already amassed some impressive 
work experience as well. Through her program, she ob- 
tained an industrial internship at Pratt & Whitney, where 
she helped assess data quality tools. Her other internship 
was in Spain, sponsored through the Concordia Institute 
of Aerospace Design and Innovation (CIADI). CIADI’s 
multidisciplinary mission is to promote awareness and 
provide leading edge know-how in the field among 
engineering students. The organization arranged for 


double-major proposition that 
he was selected by student reps 
to sit on Senate so that he could 
better voice the idea. 

Meanwhile, on the academic 
front Ling was admitted to the 
prestigious Kenneth Woods 
Portfolio Management Pro- 
gram, designed to give a small 
number of undergraduate fi- 
nance students unparalleled 
investment-management ex- 
perience by providing them with a real-life portfolio of 
stocks and bonds worth over $1 million. 


international tennis competitions 


El-Haddad to work at Airbus Military, on the de- 
sign and simulated assembly of the A400M aircraft. 

El-Haddad’s commitment to CIADI put her in 
the role of president of their student association in 
2010. She also found the time to conduct award- 
winning research and serve as a teaching assistant. 
As if that wasn’t enough to keep her busy, El-Had- 
dad represented Lebanon in International Tennis 
Federation competition. 

Accepted to the master’s program in chemical en- 
gineering at McGill, El-Haddad is still considering 
this next move. “I certainly intend to do a master’s 
degree but I have to decide whether chemical en- 
gineering is the right option for me.” For Raissa 
El-Haddad, the sky is the limit. 


WHAT | LIKED ABOUT THE 
CONCORDIA PROGRAM WAS 
THAT IT COVERS BOTH THE 
ENGINEERING AND THE 
MANAGEMENT FIELDS. 


RAISSA EL-HADDAD 


Zhuo Ling represented students across the university through the Concordia Student Union. 


“It’s a lot of responsibility,’ Ling says. “You're making 
real money or losing real money. We're very attached to 
it. But it gives you a good idea of what it’s like to work in 
the industry.” 

With such intense experiences under his belt, it might 
be surprising that Ling contends he learned as much out- 
side the JMSB as he did inside it. 

He says, “From my experience with the Concordia Stu- 
dent Union, I was able to meet people from all the other 
Faculties with their different views. There’s a very wide 
spectrum of personalities and views. Almost half my 
education came just from talking with them to see what 
they’re interested in, what their passions are, and what 
they’re learning. That’s something you don’t learn in busi- 
ness school.” 
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LEARNING AND 
LEADING ON HIS FEET 
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Jesse B. STANIFORTH 


It takes brains to tackle the Faculty of Engineering and 
Computer Science’s annual capstone project, but it takes 
guts to deliberately extend the project well beyond the 
assignment. 

Justin Horst, graduating in computer engineering, did 
just that this spring, leading a team of four in the project 
all engineering students work on during their final year. 

Horst’s team designed and built a wireless “smart” cam- 
era for video surveillance. Then, just for the fun of it, he 
elected to push the project much, much further. Instead 
of producing a simple camera with a tracking algorithm, 
he spearheaded his team’s development of a system that 
was capable of tracking multiple objects across multiple 
surveillance systems. 

“This meant,’ he explains, “that we engineered a net- 
work of cameras that can automatically track different 
people from one camera to the next.” 

Before Horst, whose father and two brothers are also 
engineers, started the project, he didn’t know anything 
about video processing. “It’s not the field I’m planning to 
pursue,” he says. That didn’t stop him. As team leader he 
first learned the project’s practical and theoretical basics, 
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Vijeta Patel is taking her software engineering degree to Micro- 
soft’s headquarters in Seattle. | 
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Justin Horst carries on his family’s engineering tradition. | COURTESY JUSTIN HORST 


meeting the initial needs of the project, before finally 
reaching well past the team’s stated goal to implement 
the massively enhanced design. 

Having spent work terms at CAE Inc. and InterDigital 
as part of Concordia’s co-operative education program, 
Horst credits the co-op program with helping him learn 
teamwork skills. 

“That’s really what made this successful,” he says. “I had 
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Jesse B. STANIFORTH 


When software engineering grad Vijeta Patel starts work 
on the Internet Explorer team at Microsoft’s Seattle 
headquarters in September, you can be sure it won't be 
a consolation job. She also interviewed with Google and 
Amazon and declined a second interview with Facebook. 
All par for the course for a student who maintained a 
GPA of 4.1 while participating in extracurricular activi- 
ties and co-op work terms with companies like IBM. 
Patel first discovered the advantages of extracurricular 
projects when she was in CEGEP at Dawson College. 
“I loved having that sense of community,” she says, “so 
when I started at Concordia I wanted to get involved.” 
During her four years at Concordia, Patel held various 
posts in the Engineering and Computer Science Associa- 
tion, culminating in her role this year as Vice-President 
Academic. That position demanded that she plan the 
iron ring ceremony for her graduating class, manage the 
exam bank, help students find tutors, and attend meet- 
ings with the faculty to discuss curriculum changes. 
As well, she helped organize the Canadian University 
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already worked with the people on this project before. 
The fact that [as co-op students] we all had real-world 
engineering experience helped a lot.” 

With leadership and computer engineering skills like 
these, it will come as no surprise that Horst has been 
hired to work on Microsoft’s phone project; he’s moving 
to their headquarters in Seattle in June. 


Software Engineering Conference over 
each of the past four years, and will chair 
the 2012 conference. 

“My experience with extracurricular 
activities put me in leadership posi- 
tions,” she says. “I’m really good now at 
delegating and dealing with people, and 
managing my time.” 

But it wasn’t easy. When she started at Concordia, 
Patel’s grades were in the At range, but as she got more 
deeply involved “the Bs started creeping in.” This slippage 
forced her to confront her work-school balance and find 
an approach that allowed her to excel in both. Which, of 
course, she did. 

A Montreal native, Patel is excited about her move to 
Seattle, but in the interim she’s planned a well-deserved 
holiday: two months travelling through Europe with 
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Taking a break from an internship 
in North Carolina for McKinsey, 
a leading consulting firm, Lon- 
gueuil native Valérie Larochelle 
reflects on how far she has come. 

When the human resources 
student began her degree at Con- 
cordia four years ago, she spoke 
little English. Now she is provid- 
ing business strategy in the South. 
Larochelle will come back to Canada to receive her de- 
gree in June. 

“When I started at Concordia I couldn’t speak Eng- 
lish. The moment that really transformed my university 
career was when a marketing teacher introduced me to 
case competitions,” says Larochelle. “When I look back, 
everything started with that teacher who told me to get 
involved outside the classroom.” 

Case competitions have students work in teams to solve 
a business problem (say finding a new market for a flag- 
ging product or developing a promotional campaign), 
often based on a real-life scenario. In some competi- 
tions, students have a very limited time to develop their 
proposal or are expected to present to the company’s ex- 
ecutives. It’s a high-stakes situation that can change the 
course of a student's career. 

After a year spent competing in local case competi- 
tions, Larochelle’s increasing ease with English allowed 
her to graduate to international events. She eventually 
competed in Texas and Hong Kong. Larochelle worked 
on behalf of her peers as well. 
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“I founded a student association last year. I was study- 
ing human resources and I discovered that no association 
represented students in that program; we fell under the 
Management Association,” says Larochelle. “Human re- 
sources is pretty different from management so we really 
felt the need to start an association of our own.” 

“It took a large part of my university experience to sell 
the need for the association, to create it from nothing, to 
build the constitution and to decide on the executive po- 
sitions,” says Larochelle, who served as the first president 
of the John Molson Human Resources Association. 

Balancing her work in and outside of the classroom, 
Larochelle believes other students should become more 
involved in Concordia activities. 

“You will feel like you have a purpose,” she says. “It 
was only through my involvement that I developed en- 
trepreneurship, leadership and all of the skills you need 
to succeed.” 

As for her future, Larochelle is debating whether to 
pursue an MBA or a master’s in public policy. 
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TAILORING RECONSTRUCTION TO 
THE NEEDS OF POST-CONFLICT ZONES 
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Mahmood-Reza Pooyan studied factors to consider when rebuilding in post-conflict situations. 
ANDREW DOBROWOLEKY} 
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In 2003, Mahmood-Reza Pooyan learned first-hand the 
difficulty of implementing construction projects in post- 
conflict zones, when he was working with the United 
Nations on efforts to rebuild Afghanistan. This year, he 
is graduating with a master’s degree in civil engineering. 

There was a lot of pressure: Money was coming in 
from donor countries and agencies who hoped to see 


immediate results in the 
form of rehabilitated in- 
frastructure and stabilized 
communities. 

“We were receiving de- 
sign requests around the 
clock,” he recalls. “Post- 
conflict, everything needs 
to be done yesterday.” 

So Pooyan made what felt 
like a safe bet, adopting the 
building structure he had 
used to shelter earthquake 
victims in Iran and India. 

“The plan backfired,” he 
says. “The design failed to 
consider cultural and en- 
vironmental _ sensitivities.” 
His team needed to meet 
international construction 
standards — in a country 
where no such standards 
had existed — yet they 
hadn’t taken into account 
local traditions of building 
design, such as the assumption that every sound build- 
ing must include a pitched roof. 

These difficulties have driven Pooyan’s study of project 
delivery systems (the orchestration of the project from 
inception to commissioning) in post-conflict zones. 

“Characteristics of post-conflict zones are completely 
different than those in a normal setting,” says Pooyan. 
As well, geographical terrain, cultural issues, and secu- 
rity concerns vary in each zone. If the local population 
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rejects the project they will not maintain it after inter- 
national aid workers depart. Pooyan’s goal is to provide 
a decision-making model for the managers of donor- 
driven construction projects to help them take into 
account the huge range of considerations that affect 
such undertakings. 

The field is relatively new and extremely diverse; 
Pooyan credits his supervisors at Concordia for guiding 
him through it. 

“Without them,” he says, “I'd be all over the place. They 
have been extremely helpful in suggesting ways to stream- 
line my research and making it more goal oriented.” An 
emphasis on clear goals reflects Pooyan’s own project. 

“The cardinal objective of my work,” says Pooyan, “is 
to convince upper level managers that there is a need 
to be more specific, to tailor engineering norms to the 
particulars of a post-conflict situation.” 
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HIGH MARKS, ZERO WASTE 


Concordia graduate mapping a trail to a greener campus 
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When Jessica Sypher graduates in June, she will leave 
Concordia with a strategy for planning zero-waste events, 
a stronger commitment to sustainability and the frame- 
work for a new geography course on urban agriculture. 

The outgoing president of the Loyola International 
College Student Association, Sypher was also the college’s 
first Vice-President of Sustainability. “I made sure that all 
our events were run sustainably. We were also the first 
student association to have a vermicompost system in 
our office,” says Sypher. “The principal of the college was 
really excited about it and she would tell people, “We've 
got worms!” 

Sypher decided to write her geography honours the- 
sis on the urban agriculture movement at the university. 
“I was really hesitant about my thesis,” says Sypher. “I 
was scared of jumping into something which wouldn't 
help the community. But after spending time in the Hall 
Building greenhouse and seeing the projects at Loyola, I 
decided I would study urban agriculture at Concordia. 

“It’s more about education than output, 80 pages later. 
Her research convinced the chair of her department to 
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A blogger, visual artist, radio contributor, concert coor- 
dinator and curator, Pohanna Feinberg understates her 
rich resumé when she remarks that she has yet to define 
herself as an artist. 

“I wasn’t interested in being at school,” says Fein- 
berg, explaining her participation in community radio 
and projects like local music festivals. “Life is learning, 
but there was a moment when I realized that return- 
ing to school would be interesting for all the resources, 
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Darryl Martin has been working with the Mohawk Bridge Consortium on 
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the Mercier Bridge rehabilition. | « 


develop a course addressing 
some of the issues she raises. 

Sypher became the sus- 
tainable event coordinator at 
Sustainable Concordia, where 
she helped create a guide to 
minimize the waste at events. 
She says the Concordia Stu- 
dent Union will use the guide 
to help plan a zero-waste ori- 
entation when school starts 
again in the fall. 

A work-study position for 
the fall semester was recently 
created at Sustainable Concor- 
dia to certify events as bronze, 
silver, gold or green under the 
guide. Green events create no 
waste. 

“I’m really happy because 
this cemented the project as something which will live 
on,” says Sypher. 

The sustainability whiz has already started packing 
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networks and new ideas that it offered.” 

Three years ago, she started studying for the master’s 
degree in art history she will be receiving from Concordia 
later this month. 

Feinberg found her calling in art history because the 
program allowed her to find harmony between her re- 
search, her interests and her community engagement. 

“I committed myself to community-engaged work 
while at Concordia,” says Feinberg. “I realized, ‘If I’m go- 
ing to be working on this research and collecting all this 
data, I might as well share it publicly’ 
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Darryl Martin and his wife had four children 
when she obtained a degree in early childhood 
education from Concordia. At the time, Martin 
worked with draft horses, with a sideline as a 
farrier — a horseshoer. He had never gradu- 
ated from high school, but he decided it was his 
turn to go to university. 

Martin, now a grandfather, will receive his 
bachelor’s in civil engineering this June. 

“I was always interested in how things 
work,” he says. Engineering seemed like a natu- 
ral fit. A friend and counsellor at a school on 
the Kahnawake reserve suggested Martin start 
off by developing good study skills. “It was one 
of the best pieces of advice I was ever given.” So 
he started by taking courses he felt most pas- 
sionate about. 
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Jessica Sypher was inspired to develop a thesis on how Concordia can grow green. 


her bags for a move to Halifax, where she will pursue a 
master’s at Dalhousie University and will have a research 
position at the Bedford Institute of Oceanography. 


“Art history is really about communities, and the 
people who have driven art,” she says. “It’s not a simple 
formula to explain how communities come together and 
how art is created. 

“That’s what led to the idea behind Inspire Art. I really 
think it’s been useful and it became my major focus for 
a few years.” 

In 2008, Feinberg created Inspire Art, a blog that 
documents and supports art created by Montreal’s dis- 
advantaged communities. By sharing all of the data and 
community art collected over the course of her master’s 
and encouraging others to do the same, Feinberg wanted 
to present the work produced by people in marginalized 
communities and humanize their voices. 

As for where she is going next, the New York native 
says time will tell. “My friends say I’m a hummingbird: I 
always come back.” 


The key to his success, Martin says 
with humour and modesty, is “persever- 
ance, or in my case, bull-headedness.” He 
kept working full-time as a farrier, taking 
sociology, psychology and anthropology, 
and then the math and calculus prereq- 
uisites for engineering studies. “I knew I 
didn’t have a fresh mind so it might be 
harder for me than for someone else,” 
he says. He compensated by taking reduced course loads, 
summer courses, and putting in a lot of late nights. At the 
beginning, he says, it was “really rocky finding my feet.” 
He credits Concordia’s centres for Native Education and 
Mature Students (the latter now part of the School of Ex- 
tended Learning’s Student Transition Centre) for helping 
him find his path. 

Martin works for the Mohawk Bridge Consortium, 
which was awarded the first contract in the rehabilitation 
of the Mercier Bridge. The project involves the federal and 
provincial governments, along with the Mohawk Council 
of Kahnawake. 

Learning, he maintains, isn’t just about schooling; it 
goes on everywhere, all the time. “If you can memorize 
the names of the contestants on American Idol or learn 
somebody’s phone number, you can learn this other stuff. 
People always say, ‘Oh, I could never go back to school?’ 
That’s the kind of statement that just shuts everything 
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down. 


